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OONNNOAARWDHD — 


April 2007 


sla: oly ea tt gh a ae ee ela me Se ee Phe ree te ee a ey 
i President's corner 


I e approach the AGM with a mixed response to requests 

j for nominations for Committee Member and Club Officer 
I positions. While we are confident in filling most positions and 
"covering off most of the operating tasks, having had no Vice- 

ll President last year has left us with no-one ready to step into the 
« President's shoes. The Club has been in this position before, 

| and survived, but it is by no means an ideal situation. 

| In order to take the pressure off the Committee, | would 

» encourage all Club members who can contribute, even in small 
| “ays, to any specific activities to do so. This month's specific 

, request is for someone to assist by filling in for Roy Whiteside in 
| writing up the monthly talk for either March, April or May for the 
_ Naturalist. A nice, quiet ‘at home' task for someone! 


Tonight... 


...Deborah Evans 


Coming up in April and May 
After the hectic activity of hosting the SEANA campout in the 


Otways, and the somewhat more energetic than usual canoe trip 


excursion (scheduled for February but postponed till March 
because of the weather), we return to our normal talks and 
excursion activities for the next couple of months. Make sure 
you take the opportunity to get out with us before the winter 
weather sets in. May is also our first boneseeding weekend for 
2007, and we are hoping for a good turnout to really get stuck 
into the downhill section. Why not ask a friend, neighbour or 
colleague along to one of the activities? It's a good way to get 
potential new members interested. 


...the Annual General Meeting will be held, and photographs taken by early GFNC 


members will be shown. 


At the May meeting ... 


... Trevor Pescott, leader of our Mammals Special Interest Group, will talk about 'Small mammals of 
Victoria's South West'. Because most are nocturnal and difficult to see, the small mammals of the 
Geelong region are little known. Some of their secrets will be revealed by Trevor. 


Mathews Creek walk 


Murroon Landcare Group will be hosting a walk along a section 
of the Mathews Creek to inspect extensive willow removal, bed 
stabilisation and re-vegetation that has been carried out over 
the last few years. We will also be inspecting current 
preparation and planned future works. The total walk will take 
about four hours and transport will be available for people who 
don’t wish to do the entire walk. It is level going but there are a 
few fences to scramble through. Start will be above the Barwon 
Water diversion to the Wurde Buloc channel and finish at 
Deepdene Road bridge (Colac-Deans Marsh Road). Return 
transport to start point will be provided. BYO snack for the walk 
and join us for a sausage sizzle at the conclusion 


Time: 
Date: 
Start point: 


10:00 am start to approximately 2:00 pm 
Sunday 6 May 

Pennyroyal Raspberry Farm, Division Road, 
Murroon (follow signs to the berry farm) 


Contact: Neil McInnes 0427 316 396 


GFNC website 


Barwon Water presentation 


Eastern View aquifer/ 
Jan Juc borefield 


Adam Fletcher from Barwon Water will be giving a presentation 
at the next Wurdale Landcare Group meeting about the Eastern 
View aquifer and proposed Jan Juc Borefield to supplement the 
greater Geelong water supply. Barwon Water are about to 
increase the pumping capacity from the Barwon Downs 
borefield and wish to develop another source in the Anglesea— 
Jan Juc area. 


Time: 
Date: 
Venue: 


7:30 pm 
Monday 23 April 
Wurdale Hall 


Contact: Neil McInnes 0427 316 396 


Mailing roster 
April: Sheila Silver 


We welcome Lynn Bunning (who has been a member of the Timboon Field 


Naturalists Club and recently moved to Anglesea) to the Club and wish her a long 


Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, 
reptile, invertebrate etc.) can be emailed to 
the GFNC email address or phoned to 
Barry Lingham (5255 4291) so that they 
can be incorporated onto the site 
frequently. 


GFNC Web page: 
http://home.vicnet.net.au/~gfnc/ 


e-mail address: 


gfnc@vicnet.net.au 


and visitors. 


Members are encouraged to 
arrive early at general 
meetings. 


The room will be open at 7.15 pm to 
allow members to chat to other members 


and happy association. 


The photograph on the front cover, by 
Craig Morley, is of a Purple-crowned 
Lorikeet at Newtown in February 2005. 


The photograph on the back cover, by 
Lorraine Phelan, is of campers with their 
campfires next to a No Camping/ No 
Fires sign at Lake Elizabeth, March 
2007. 





Salt Lawrencia around Geelong 


= or some time | had been intrigued by plants growing on the 
wide, flat, saline east shore of Lake Modewarre. At first 
glance they could have been mistaken for weeds growing on a 
wasteland, Weld (Wild Mignonette) perhaps, or Twiggy Mullein. 
But the great lunette of Lake Modewarre is not a wasteland for it 
supports a wide range of native plants, and there is always an 
abundance of shore-birds around its edges. Nor is the plant a 
weed, but rather an interesting native species called Salt 
Lawrencia Lawrencia spicata. 


Although Salt Lawrencia occurs right across southern Australia in 
suitable habitat, it is not a particularly common plant. It is listed in 
Flora of Victoria as 'an occasional component of saltmarsh 
communities along the coast, rare in saline depressions and 
around salt lakes in south-western Victoria’. It is endangered in 
the Melbourne region which extends to the Werribee River (Flora 
of Melbourne) and it is considered regionally significant in the 
Geelong district. 





Salt Lawrencia Lawrencia spicata. 


Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Growing from a rosette of spoon-shaped leaves, in spring the 
Salt Lawrencia plant produces one, occasionally several, 
flower-spikes that may grow to reach 1.2 m tall. Masses of small 


yellow-green leaves cluster close around the finger-thick stem for 


the lower two-thirds, while narrower, more pointed flower-bracts 
develop on the upper third. Buds form behind the bracts, then in 
the heat of summer the yellow, waxy flowers, each about 10 mm 
across, open wide pushing the tips of the bracts outward to give 
the impression of a spiky plant which in truth it is not. In the 
sunshine the flowers glisten as though polished, and they are 
said to have a strong aroma which | did not notice around the 
plants at Lake Modewarre—but that may be because my 
olfactory senses have failed! After flowering, the plant produces 
quite large angular seeds, then dies back to the basal rosette 
over winter. 


There are hundreds of Salt Lawrencia plants near Lake 
Modewarre, and they have been recorded at various other local 
sites including Lonsdale Lakes, Lake Victoria, Swan Bay near 
Queenscliff, Lake Connewarre, Point Lillias, Limeburners 
Lagoon, Murtcaim (near Point Wilson) and along the Anglesea 


... Trevor Pescott 


River near the caravan park. They may also be at Lake 
Murdeduke. 


Lawrencia is an endemic Australian genus of 12 species, four of 
which occur in Victoria. They belong to the Malvaceae family 
which also includes Chinese Lanterns, Hemp Bush, the various 
hollyhocks and mallows, and the sidas. 


My sincere thanks to Sue Longmore, Enid Mayfield, Graeme 
Stockton and Mark Trengove for information about local sites 
and plant populations. 





Salt Lawrencia Lawrencia spicata. 


Photo: Trevor Pescott 
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Out and about 


or a simple description of a plant that encapsulates its main 

features in ‘ordinary’ English, | often turn to Jean Galbraith’s 
Field Guide to the Wildflowers of South-east Australia (1977). 
Jean Galbraith (1906-1999) spent most of her life on a little farm 
at Tyers in Gippsland. She left school at 14 and slowly built up 
her botanical knowledge, with the considerable help of H.B. 
Williamson, whom she met at the FNCV wildflower show in 
1922, when she was only 16. Nearly 30 years later her 
Wildflowers of Victoria (1950) was published, a book where the 
species’ descriptions are very user-friendly for the beginner in 
plant identification, with emphasis on the obvious features of a 
plant in the field and the differences between species. The later 
guide is slightly more botanically formal. 


Jean Galbraith also wrote many articles for The Victorian 
Naturalist and gardening articles, under the name of ‘Correa’ for 
The Australian Garden Lover from 1926-1976. Some of these 
were collected and published as A Garden Lover's Journal, 
1943-46 which I’ve been re-reading recently. Jean’s quiet 
enjoyment of life and perceptive observation of the natural world 
shines through on every page. At that time she was fascinated 
with succulents. This has inspired me to create a small succulent 
garden of my own in a shallow bowl which | have placed in a 
corner under the eaves where rain hardly ever penetrates. The 
rosetted plants were chosen for variety of form and colour—pale 
green, blue-green, burgundy and dark green. One is like a small 
bluish cabbage with crinkly pink leaf edges, South Africans all, 
but beautiful. Every one is in the family Crassulaceae. 


The Crassula family is xerophytic. It is adapted to living in dry 
conditions. Crassulas (and pineapples, among others) 
photosynthesise in a complicated way known as CAM 
(Crassulacean acid metabolism). They save water normally lost 
through evapotranspiration by closing their stomata during the 
day and opening them at night to take up carbon dioxide which 
they then fix into organic acids and store for photosynthesis by 
day. They grow slowly because this process is not a very 
efficient way of absorbing carbon dioxide. 





x ara d 
Swamp Stonecrop Crassula helmsii, Mudfish creeklet, 


Belmont Common, 25 Jan 2004 
Photo: Valda Dedman 


| was introduced to the Crassula family through a species that | 
discovered growing along what | call the Mudfish Creeklet, the 
drain taking off from the northern Jerringot inlet drainage system 
and going straight across Belmont Common to the Barwon 
River. Crassula helmsii is also known as Swamp Stonecrop, but 
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...Valda Dedman 


anything less like a stone | can hardly imagine. It is hard to 
conceive of it as a xerophytic succulent, although the leaves are 
somewhat fleshy. It is a scrambling aquatic or semi-aquatic plant 
with tiny white four-petalled flowers in the leaf axils. 


All the Victorian Stonecrops are low plants with tiny flowers. 
Here is what Jean Galbraith says of them in Wildflowers of 
Victoria: ‘Small herbs with minute fleshy leaves in many shades 
of light green, red and yellow. Plants tufted, 1-4” high. Clasping 
leaves encircle the short stems. Flowers minute. Annuals, except 
C. helmsii.’ She then separates them into creeping (C. helmsii) 
and non-creeping species, which she further distinguishes by the 
visibility of their flowers and stalks. All features which you can 
easily observe. There are 170 crassula species world-wide, 
eighty per cent of these in southern Africa, 20 in Australia (12 
naturalised) and eight native to Victoria, of which six occur in the 
wider Geelong region. Common names are Purple, Stalked, 
Spreading or Rufous, Sieber or Australian, Dense, and of course 
Swamp. Many are found in damp places or crevices, often 
overlooked. | intend to keep my eyes open for them in future. 


© ©% ©% © >% % FH 


The Plectranthus parviflorus on my kitchen windowsill has 
recently flowered; minute pale mauve blooms on a slender stem. 
The plant, given to me years ago, was grown from a cutting from 
Buckley Falls, where it was discovered by Geoff Carr in 1983 
and which features on the cover of his 1987 survey of the area. 
The species was not included in the list compiled by H.B. 
Williamson (Jean Galbraith’s mentor) and published in the 
Geelong Naturalist in 1906. It grows naturally among rocks on 
the escarpment near the falls, in tough conditions, and stands up 
to drought even though it usually occurs in wetter areas in 
eastern Victoria. It has also been found along the Leigh River 
near Inverleigh. The local 
occurrences are quite isolated from 
where it occurs in East Gippsland. 
The local plants have pale 
reflective leaves covered with 
hairs. In cool forests the leaves are 
thin and green, lightly hairy; in 
exposed areas the whole plant is 
silver-grey with smooth hairs and 
the leaves are firmer and larger, all 
adaptations to harsher growing 
conditions. 





Plectranthus parviflorus 
Photo: Valda Dedman 
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Naturalists sometimes have an obsession with naming things. 
I’m happy to report that there is a rare orchid in Western 
Australia that goes by the name of Thelymitra dedmaniarum. It 
has nothing to do with me, having been named in 1934 by R.S. 
Rogers in honour of Mrs and Miss Dedman of Toodyay north of 
Perth, who discovered it there. It is a bronzey sun-orchid with 
golden stripes and is listed under the Threatened Species and 
Communities, Biodiversity Group, Environment Australia 
Schedules of February 1998. 


Jerringot Report 
...Valda Dedman 


ou may have noticed that some work has been done atthe level as the existing one. We trust that only one pipe will be used. 

Jerringot Wetlands, which have probably never been so dry We also need to get clarification that the two wetlands to the east 
since they were was first created. The drought created a great of Jerringot south are not in fact part of the golf course and will 
Opportunity to remove some of the invasive cumbungi and to be managed as part of Jerringot. 
clear the kikuyu from in front of the bird hide. Mind you, it took 
four attempts to do this work. Three times after the contractor 
was booked, we had rain, not a great deal, but enough to stop 
heavy machinery from getting in safely. 


The snipe have all gone back to Japan. In spite of the dry 
conditions, there were still 23 to be counted in the Wader Count 
at the end of January. There has been a wonderful flowering of 
the Great Bindweed Calystegia sepium, with its velvety white 
trumpet flowers. It dies down in winter. 


We attended a CoGG Panel Hearing about the application by the 
Barwon Valley Golf Club to construct a dam to store irrigation 
water for the golf course. Originally, water was to come 
exclusively from any stormwater overflow from Jerringot. A new 
outlet pipe is to be built to take water across the Common. 
Through our representations, we were able to ensure that a 
condition of the permit is that the new pipe will be at the same 





‘Repair work’ at Jerringot Wetlands, next to the bird 


hide., March 2007. 
Photo: Valda Dedman 





Reptile report 
...Lorraine Phelan 


Spencer's Skink 2 23.02 07 Delaneys Road 5.3 km from Barwon Downs. Living in 

burnt, cracked trunks of live Messmates, 12.30 pm ona 

hot day. TP 
Blotched Bluetongue Lizard 1 23.02 07 Delaneys Road 1.5 km from Barwon Downs, basking in 

the sun on a gravel road,1.00 pm on a hot, sunny day. TP 
Southern Water Skink 8 26.02.07 Buckley Falls between Lower Car Park and Papermill 

cascades, basking on rocks beside the track,11.00 am on 

a warm, sunny day. TP 
Cunningham's Skink 1 26.02.07 Buckley Falls opposite Papermill, on a flat shelf between 

basalt boulders, 11.00 am on a warm, sunny day. TP 
Southern Water Skink 2 12.03.07 Delaneys Road between Benwerrin-Mt Sabine Road and 

Barwon Downs. Active in an area cleared for road-making 

material, 3.00 pm on a hot, sunny day. TP 
Snake-necked Turtle 1 07.03.07 Mollers Lane, Leopold—walking across a paddock about 

250 m from nearest dam. BLa 
Observers: BLa, Brian Latter; TP, Trevor Pescott 
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Grey Butcherbird mimicry 


hen | lived in East Geelong | often walked in Eastern Park, 

where | saw and heard Grey Butcherbirds. Occasionally, 
especially on still early mornings, | could hear their beautiful song 
from my house, and on a few occasions one visited my garden. 
Before | came to East Geelong, | lived in Ocean Grove, where 
they were always around, and a pair nested in the next-door 
garden. Now, in Ipswich, Queensland, both Grey and Pied 
Butcherbirds are in or near the garden every day. 


When | first arrived here, my garden was spacious with a lawn, a 
clothesline, and not much else. Pied Butcherbirds were here all 
the time and Greys only occasionally. Now that the many trees 
and shrubs that | have planted are growing up, Pied Butcherbirds 
rarely come right into the garden, and Greys are the more 
frequent visitors. | see one actually in the garden several times a 
month, and | hear them almost every day from a garden across 
the street. 


On the afternoon of 6 March at about 4 pm (real time not Daylight 
saving), | was working at the front of the house, when | heard the 
sound of several species, one after another, from the back 
garden. | thought this was a mimic, and probably an oriole, an 
impressive mimic and sometimes here, so | went outside to 
confirm this. It took me some time to locate the performer—in 
fact when | first saw a Grey Butcherbird in a tall melaleuca, | 
assumed it was sitting watching the oriole do its thing—then it 
turned its head and | realised its bill opened slightly for each call. 
| could not see it at all from the outside of the tree, as it was right 
under the canopy and would have been concealed from almost 
all directions. ‘Lurking’ and 'skulking' were the words which came 
to mind. 


‘| was very surprised as | did not 
know Butcherbirds were such 
excellent mimics. In one bout of 
about 15 minutes...this bird 
mimicked at least 13 species. 


| was very surprised as | did not know Butcherbirds were such 
excellent mimics. In one bout of about 15 minutes of what 
HANZAB calls Whisper Song (for obvious reasons—it's very soft) 
this bird mimicked at least 13 species: Magpie, Magpie Lark, 
Willie Wagtail (both song and scold), both local Friarbirds (Noisy 
and Little), Common Mynahs, Pied Butcherbird, Masked 
Lapwing, Rainbow Lorikeet, Pale-headed Rosella, Galah, 
Double-barred Finches, Black-faced Cuckoo-Shrike, and gave 
other calls | could not identify but which were not its own 
common calls. All these birds except the Masked Lapwing are in 
the garden frequently. We often hear distant Masked Lapwings 
especially at night, and they are in a park about half a kilometre 
away. Its mimicry of their call was very soft, much softer relatively 
than the other calls, presumably because the Lapwings it hears 
are a fair way away. (| formed the impression that this was one of 
its favourites, as it seemed to do it more often than most others.) 


Mostly it did several species one after another, 2-5 seconds of 
each, then had a little rest, which when | was watching seemed 
quite long, maybe even a minute—but it knew | was there. Its 
Black-faced Cuckoo-Shrike call was a set of three of those rolling 
flight calls. Its Double-barred Finch calls were the 'ttt ttt'contact 
calls as well as the call Pizzey calls 'tiaat, tiaat’, all together as 
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...Margaret Cameron 


One little set, but it did the Willie Wagtail scold and song as two 
separate sets. | thought it was most surprising that the Rainbow 
Lorikeet set sounded like a flock in flight rather than one bird. 
Hundreds (if not even thousands) roost in the street trees in the 
centre of Ipswich less than a kilometre from here, and in the 
dawn fly out over here, in large flocks calling together; that's the 
call the Butcherbird mimicked, not an alarm call. 


While | was looking at the Butcherbird, it did not mimic the most 
numerous birds in my garden, which are here all the time— 
Silvereyes, Brown Honeyeater, Superb Fairy-wren—though | had 
heard their calls before | realised there was a mimic performing, 
and it is possible | was hearing the Butcherbird and not the real 
birds. Neither did it mimic the Noisy Miner nor the Figbird, both of 
which are close by all the time, though very rarely actually in the 
garden. 


HANZAB quotes an instance of six species mimicked in one bout 
of Whisper Song, and since | first posted a note about this bird in 
Birding-Aus, Nicci Thompson of Toowoomba has told me that 
she used to have one which sat in their jacaranda tree and 
mimicked a dozen species. Scott McPhee of Auchenflower, an 
inner Brisbane suburb, says his Grey Butcherbirds 'tend to mimic 
the birds that are also around in their territory; magpies, noisy 
miners, pied butcherbirds, blue faced honeyeaters, olive backed 
orioles. Haven't heard them mimic the lorikeets, galahs, sulphur 
crested or crows. When they do this behaviour they are often in 
full view, perched on a branch of a dead tree in the neighbours’ 
yard’. 


HANZAB says mimicry by the Grey Butcherbird has been ‘often 
recorded’. Well, it hadn't been recorded often by me—I don't 
think I'd noticed it before! 


GFNC members have an excellent opportunity to listen to their 
local Butcherbirds and identify what they are mimicking—in fact 
there's a PhD student working on the songs of Pied Butcherbirds 
who would love recordings of Grey Butcherbirds mimicking. 
Margaret Cameron 
2 Cintra Street, 
Eastern Heights, 
Queensland 4305 
07 3282 9151 


Bellarine Peninsula 
coastal family car safari 


Sunday 6 May 
9.30 am—4.00 pm 


Drive yourself around and explore the lovely Bellarine 
Peninsula, experience the variety of inland and coastal 
features, environments, scenery and environmental 
issues. Participate in a series of short fun activities and 
find answers to a quiz. 


Bring a picnic lunch..Participants receive afternoon tea, 
and a free copy of Coastal Plants of the Bellarine 
Peninsula and Inland Plants of the Bellarine Peninsula. 
First Prize: A Marine Discovery trip on Port Phillip Bay for 
5 people. 

Starting Point: The Pavilion, Southern Princes Park, 
Queenscliff. 

Bookings essential by 2 May 2007. 

Contact Matt Crawley 5256 3687 or 0417 231853 





Wet forests of the Otways 
Wider Geelong Flora Lecture by Neville Walsh, 13 March 2007 


eville Walsh is employed as a Conservation Botanist at the 

National Herbarium, Royal Botanic Gardens, Melbourne. He 
is well-known for his work on Flora of Victoria and is currently 
involved in taxonomic work on lobelias and their relatives, the 
pomaderris group and grasses but his main task at the moment 
is as project manager of the Millennium Seed Bank, in 
partnership with Kew, London. 


Neville's lecture was on the topic 'Wet Forests of the Otways'’. It 
rains up to 214 days a year in the Otways, more than anywhere 
else in the state, and the annual rainfall is 1939 mm at 
Weeaproinah, a total that is getting close to that at Mt Buffalo 
and the Errinundra Plateau. The main ridge of the Otways range 
is 5}00—550 m high and the highest peak is Mt Cowley at 670 m. 
The Otways has been largely fire-free, with some areas affected 
by the 1919 and 1983 fires. Logging and plantations as well as 
European farming settlement are the main issues affecting the 
environment. The soils are quite fertile, supporting substantial 
vegetation. 


Manna Gum Eucalyptus viminalis is the dominant forest tree up 
to a height of 400 above sea level (asl). Blue Gum Eucalyptus 
globulus grows from sea level, where it is a scrubby tree, to 400 
m asl, where it grows as a tall straight tree. Brooker's Gum 
Eucalyptus brookeriana has been recognised in the past as a 
common tree in the Otways but may in fact be Strzelecki Gum E. 
strzeleckii, a form of Swamp Gum that has been recently 
recognised. Mountain Grey Gum E. cypellocarpa and Messmate 
E. obliqua grow from 200—400 asl and hybridisation occurs with 
Mountain Ash E. regnans which grows from 400—650 asl. 


The Otways has strong links with Tasmania. Satinwood 
Nematolepis squameum is common in the Otways and Tasmania 
but is less common in other parts of Victoria. It may have been 
more widespread in Victoria in the past and contracted to the 
Otways. Nematolepis wilsonii is a close relative found in the 
Dandenongs and it may have evolved from Satinwood. The 
Otways has representatives from a number of primitive plant 
groups, supporting the contraction theory. There is also the only 
mainland community of Snowberry Gaultheria hispida at 
Hopetoun Falls. It is common in Tasmania and there is some 
discussion as to whether the plant is natural or introduced. 





Snowberry Gaultheria hispida at Hopetoun Falls March 2007. 
Photo: Lorraine Phelan 


...Lorraine Phelan 


Understorey plants common in the understorey of the wet forests 
include Wiregrass Tetrarrhena juncea, Hazel Pomaderris 
Pomaderris aspera, Musk Daisy Bush Olearia argophylla, 
Blanket-leaf Bedfordia arborescens, Bootlace Bush Pimelea 
axiflora, and Dianella tasmanica. Some of these disappear from 
the forest as the forest matures. 


Deeper in the gullies or higher on the ranges can be found the 
wet forests where the eucalypts don't grow. The eucalypts die 
out if there is no fire, and wet forest deters fire so it is even more 
likely to become eucalypt free as the eucalypts that are present 
mature and die. Myrtle Beech Nothofagus cunninghamii is the 
dominant tree. This primitive family is an indication that the 
Otways has been relatively stable since the breakup of 
Gondwana. Mountain Pepper Tasmannia lanceolata is a 
representative of another very primitive family of dicots. 
Blackwood Acacia melanoxylon can replace Myrtle Beech as the 
dominant species if there have been two fires in close 
succession (under 15 years). This occurs in patches on the 
margin of Mountain Ash and Myrtle Beech forest. 





Hopetoun Falls, Otways 


Photo: Lorraine Phelan 


Ferns are a very noticeable feature of the wet forests—Soft Tree- 
fern Dicksonia antarctica, Hard Water-fern Blechnum wattsii and 
Rough Tree-fern Cyathea australis in particular. The trunks of 
many of the trees in the wet forest are covered in Kangaroo Fern 
Microsorum pustulatum, mosses, lichens and other ferns. This is 
because there is more light on the trunks than on the forest floor. 
The floor of gullies can be quite bare—most diversity is found in 
the ferns, mosses, lichens, liverworts and fungi. Tree-ferns can 
form a canopy preventing light from penetrating to the forest 
floor. Some of the ferns in the Otways are quite rare in Victoria 
but common in Tasmania, e.g. Bristly Shield Fern Lastreopsis 
hispida. Long Fork-fern Tmesipteris obliqua is a very primitive 
fern. Kangaroo Fern Microsorum pustulatum is a common 
epiphyte. Tall Astelia Astelia australiana is a primitive lily 
endemic to Victoria, first described in the 1950s from plants 
found at Powelltown, and found only 10 years ago in the Otways. 
Itis a very big genus in New Zealand. Mosses are abundant. 
Weymouthia mollis is an aerial moss that forms curtains and only 
grows where the air is moist. Butterfly Orchid Sarcochilus 
australis is more dense in the Otways than elsewhere and some 
can be found as far south as Tasmania as well. 
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Of concern is the Myrtle Wilt Chalara australis, a fungus specific is no real ecological reason for its absence so it continues to be a 
to Myrtle Beech. It enters where the bark has been damaged, possibility. 

and kills the tree. It seems to be increasing because of human 

activity such as road clearing and construction (e.g. Otway Fly). Dick Southcombe moved a vote of thanks for a most enjoyable 

A borer (Platypus) bores into the dead wood and releases the and informative talk. 
spores of the fungus with the wood shavings. 


Neville keeps a lookout for a particular tree as he drives around 
the Otways. Southern Sassafras Atherosperma moschatum is 
present in the Dandenongs and the High Country and common in 
Tasmania but it has not been found in the Otways. (Mueller listed 
it as present in one valley but it has not been found since.) There 





Book Review 
...Marilyn Hewish 


The Cloudspotter's Guide by Gavin Pretor-Pinney. Hodder & 
Staughton, London, 2006, 320 pp. 


It’s not often that you can say a book has changed your life. From now on, | will never go outside 
without looking up at the clouds, enjoying their beauty and constantly shifting forms, and thinking 
about what they mean in terms of winds and weather. 


The book which has brought about this revelation covers everything you could possibly want to 
know about clouds: for instance, the science behind their formation, structure and evolution; 
classification systems and identification; clouds as predictors of weather (and earthquakes!); 
local and global weather systems; weather control and cloud-seeding; references to clouds in 
history, mythology, folklore, film, music, art, literature and architecture; related atmospheric 
phenomena such as rainbows; and artificial clouds such as contrails and the plumes which form 
over fires and power station smokestacks. 


There are many fascinating sidelights and no reference is too trivial for the author to pursue. 
Which clouds have given rise to UFO reports? Which species of mackerel is the mackerel sky 
named after? You'll find it all here. The author is in love with his subject and it shows. Apparently 
TVS ibis See 8 Bae =| he is not alone. In 2004, he founded The Cloud Appreciation Society and within a year there 
- were 1800 members from 25 countries. This book is an official publication of the society and it 
should swell the membership even further. 








The book is laid out in a clear and logical fashion. Separate chapters cover the clouds of the lower levels (OQ—2000 m), middle levels 
(2000-7000 m) and high levels (7000-14000 m), and these are subdivided into sections on individual cloud types. The final chapter 
deals with accessory clouds, unusual features of the more common clouds, and clouds which form so high in the atmosphere that 
they are on the fringes of space. The hard science and identification points are covered in a box on a single page near the beginning 
of each section, leaving the text for a more diverse and leisurely exploration of the subject. For a book on a complex subject 
covering so many disparate topics, it could easily become confusing, but | never found it to be so. 


The book doesn't take itself too seriously. The author works hard to convince us that clouds can be fun, and | get the feeling that he 
has come in for his fair share of teasing (as anyone with an obsession in life does). The book is written in a light-hearted style which 
mostly comes across with appealing informality. Overall it is very readable but sometimes the jokes seem a little forced, and some of 
the explanations and analogies seem over-embellished. The more aesthetic and fantastic aspects of cloud-watching are not ignored. 
The author reminds us to sometimes simply appreciate clouds for their splendour. It was a nice touch to include photographs of 
clouds that look like things. | really liked the two cats dancing the salsa, and the Abominable Snowman upset because his pet 
seahorse is ignoring him, but my first impression of Thor, the Norse god of thunder, was that it was a shark (you have to see for 
yourself!). 


The best sections of the book are where the author's imagination has been captured, and there his writing flows effortlessly. The tale 
of William Rankin, a pilot in the US Air Force, makes gripping reading. He was forced to eject from his plane at 14 000 m and 
survived a fall through a violent thunderstorm (cumulonimbus) cloud. This has obvious similarities with the recent Australian story of 
the hang-glider pilot who was sucked up into a storm supercell, but she only reached just under 10 000 m. The author is a cloud- 
twitcher. For me, the most enjoyable part of the book was an Australian story about his quest to see the Morning Glory, a long 
horizontal cylindrical roll cloud that can extend up to hundreds of kilometres over the Burketown area on the Gulf of Carpentaria. 


Photographs are crucial in a book such as this. The colour section in the centre is impressive, but some of the black and white 
photographs lack contrast, possibly because of budgetary constraints on reproduction or the use of recycled paper. Enthusiasts are 
advised to visit the gallery of The Cloud Appreciation Society’s website for some truly stunning pictures. There are a few black and 
white diagrams which are clear and informative. 


Despite a few small reservations, | enjoyed this book very much. As soon as | finished it, | turned straight back to the first page and 
started reading it again. 
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Mammal report 


... [revor Pescott 


Mammal trapping 
We were able to borrow at short notice 20 large Elliott traps before Easter so took the opportunity to use them to expand our search 
for Brush-tailed Phascogales in the Steiglitz area. The traps were set on Sunday last, 1 April, with 10 on private property where 
there had been sightings of phascogales recently, and 10 near Kangaroo Track in the Brisbane Ranges National Park. 


We will check them at 8.00 am Wednesday 4 April and again on Thursday at 8.00 am. If you would like to be involved please phone 


me on 5243 4368 for more details. 


In May it is intended that a search will be made for bandicoots around the Anglesea-Aireys Inlet area. 


There have been many reported sightings of both Southern Brown and Long-nosed Bandicoots in the last few years, so it is time to 
take a much closer look. Hopefully some ANGAIR members will be able to help us. Details of sites and times will be in the May 


Geelong Naturalist. 


Mammal Atlas additions 


Short-beaked Echidna 1 01.02.07 Ocean Grove, drinking, washing in dish of water. per TFI 
Short-beaked Echidna 1 01.02 07 13th Beach, crossed road in sand-dunes. per TFI 
Short-beaked Echidna 1 02.03.07 Delaney's Road, 2km from Barwon Downs, beside road, 3.15pm. TPe 
Dusky Antechinus 1 12.03.07 Lake Elizabeth, between landing jetty and beach, dead on track. SEANA 
Southern Brown Bandicoot 18.11.06 Gundry's Road near Anglesea, identified from hair in hair-funnel. ANGAIR 
Long-nosed Bandicoot 1 January 07 Observed near Anglesea Sewage Treatment Plant. ANGAIR 
Koala 1 12.03.07 Lake Elizabeth walking track, high in Manna Gum SEANA 
Yellow-bellied Glider 10.03.07 Loves Creek Reserve, Gellibrand Road, 3 trees with feeding scars. SEANA 
Common Ringtail Possum 1 07.03.07 Yaugher, Forrest-Barwon Downs Road, road-killed. TPe 
Eastern Grey Kangaroo 3 25.02.07 Sand Island, Queenscliff. KCa/TPe 
Red Fox 1 07.03.07 Forrest, beside road at 9.00 pm. TPe 


Observers: ANGAIR report from Newsletter, later confirmed; KCa Kay Campbell; TFl Tom Fletcher report; TPe Trevor Pescott: 


SEANA excursion. 


Trevor Pescott for Mammal Survey Group. 


It's as clear as mud 


hat is the connection between a mouse, a computer 

source code and a honeyeater—in particular the Dusky 
Hopping-mouse, Obfuscated Code and the Fuscous 
Honeyeater? 


Personally | have never, ever, used the word obfuscate, but it is 
a real word. It means to cloud over, obscure, muddle or confuse. 
A modern meaning could be 'weaselling'—using long words 
where a short one will do. A computer programmer sometimes 
wants to hide and obscure the code so that it is hard to read and 
understand—this is Obfuscated Code. [Note to seli—remember 
that word for the next Scabble game with Nan.] 


What does this have to do with the natural world? The Latin word 
fuscus means ‘dark brown’ and has been used in the word 
obfuscate (in the sense of 'muddy the water’) and in the scientific 
names of a number of Australia's flora and fauna. Probably the 


...Lorraine Phelan 


best known is the Fuscous Honeyeater Lichenostomus fuscus, 
and there is also the Canopus Swallowtail Papilio fuscus, 
Notomys fuscus Dusky Hopping-mouse, Eptesicus fuscus Brown 
Bat, Platycephalus fuscus, Dusky Flathead, Venator fuscus Wolf 
Spider, Aipysurus fuscus Dusky Sea Snake and many more. 
What do they all have in common? A dark brown colour. 


The Greek equivalent is the closely-related word phaios, so 
Acacia phaeocalyx has a dark brown calyx, Juncus phaeanthus 
Dark-flowered Rush, Eucalyptus phaeotricha has seedling leaves 
with dark hairs and Phaeophyte is a group of plants with dark 
brown colour, the brown algae. 


So now you should be able to understand why | found these 
sentences from the internet amusing: 'I can cheerfully obfuscate 
but not tell a lie.' And, as one bumper-bar sticker stated, 'Eschew 
obfuscation'. 


Vale lan Hunt 


| an Hunt passed away on 15 March 2007. He had been a Club member since 1985, and will be remembered by long-standing 
members as a very well regarded, very likeable and welcome participant in our Club activities. He brought a ‘flavour of the sea’, 


having been a professional fisherman at Lorne for many years. 


He and his close friend Roma (also a Club member) regularly attended Club activities in those earlier years, and in more recent 
years it has been a pleasure to have them join us when they were able to attend. 


We are sorry to have lost lan, and our condolences to Roma, and to lan’s family. 





Diana Primrose 
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Rambling on 


Who or what is a naturalist? 


Lorraine has asked me to write a column for the Geelong 


Naturalist while Joe Hubbard has a well-earned break. Of course, | X 


| can't replace Joe—no-one can replace Joe. In our discussions, 
Lorraine and | started thinking about suitable topics for short 
pieces on natural history. It's in my interests to make the 
coverage as wide as possible so that | can make use of my 
interests in peripheral fields such as astronomy. So | looked up 
some dictionary definitions of a naturalist. 


Naturalist: | consulted the online version of Webster's Dictionary 
and the print version of Webster's New Dictionary and Thesaurus 
(1990) and found that a naturalist is 'a biologist knowledgeable 
about natural history (especially botany and zoology)’ or ‘one 
who studies animals or plants’. If | have to stick to animals and 
plants this is going to limit my scope. The online version of the 
Compact Oxford English Dictionary hedges its bets with 'an 
expert in or student of natural history’, so | moved on to the 
definition of natural history. 

Natural history: The Compact Oxford comes up with ‘the 
scientific study of animals or plants'—no relief for me here. But 
the two versions of Webster's are a great help: ‘the study of the 
animal, mineral and vegetable world' adds geology to the mix, 
and 'the systematic account of natural phenomena’ leaves me 
free to fly. 

Nature: ‘Naturalist’ and ‘natural history' derive from the word 
‘nature’, which is the foundation of our hobby. The definitions of 
nature expand my horizons way beyond botany and zoology to 
‘the entire external world’ and 'the physical world, including 
plants, animals, the landscape, and natural phenomena, as 
opposed to humans or human creations’. 


Perhaps I'm like a scientist who repeats her experiment until she 
gets the result she wants, but now | feel justified in writing about 
almost anything | fancy. 


The lizard that isn't a lizard 


| was interested to read about the October 2006 visit by some 
GFNC members to the Grampians, where they photographed the 
rare Lizard Orchid Burnettia cuneata (Geelong Naturalist 42/7: 
3). As described in the article, these orchids flower only after fire 
and occur in swamps densely vegetated with tea-tree or 
melaleucas. 


This took me back more than 20 years. On 13 September 1983, 
the first spring after the Ash Wednesday fires, Dean and | stood 
in a line waiting to photograph the Lizard Orchids discovered 
along Harrisons Track near Anglesea. The noted local botanist 
and conservationist Mary White controlled the crowd, and made 
sure no plants were trampled. There was a real air of excitement. 
For most of us this was our first sighting, and we had no 
guarantee we would ever see them again. The flowers were 
under a tall tangle of burnt sticks, the remains of a shrub thicket, 
and the ground was covered with puddles and squishy mud. It 
was a hands and knees encounter. The whole plants were only 
5-6 cm high and we had to crawl in under the sticks. We all 
came away wet, muddy and covered in streaks of soot. No-one 
complained. 


My encounter with the environment was even more intimate. At 
that time, one of my hobbies was drawing native orchids in ink 
and coloured pencil. Trying to get the orchid at eye level, | lay 
down full length on the ground and twisted myself into a 
contorted position to avoid squashing other plants. My chin was 
resting on the mud. Thirty minutes later | was soaked and stiff but 
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...Marilyn Hewish 


| had my sketch to 
be worked on later 
at home. Much of 
the bush still looked 
like a black 
wasteland after the 
fierce fires. Those 
delicate white 
flowers, hidden 
away and emerging 
from the 
devastation, were a 
treasure beyond all 
description. 


rising damp: Marilyn shows how to draw 
orchids in a swamp, Canada, August 
1974. 


We didn't find the same carpets of orchids (and orchid 
photographers) in burnt areas of the Brisbane Ranges in 2006 as 
we had in Anglesea in 1983. Maybe it was too dry. However, 
there was a good variety if not huge numbers. The Geelong 
Naturalist (42/6: 9-10) lists 12 species from a GFNC excursion on 
17 September. To those, we added Pink Fingers Caladenia 
carnea, Plain-lip Spider Orchid C. clavigera, Musky Caladenia C. 
gracilis, Mantis Orchid C. tentaculata, Flying Duck Orchid 
Caleana major, Purple Beard Orchid Calochilus robertsonii, 
Wallflower Orchid Diuris orientis and Hornet Orchid D. sulphurea. 
We were disappointed not to find the Hare Orchid Leptoceras 
menziesii, which, like Red Beaks, is stimulated to flower by fire. 


If the rains come again, | recommend making a day-trip to the 
ranges. Different orchids flower in different seasons, and there 
could be something to see at most times of year. Its worth going 
just to see the amazing regeneration of the bushland as a whole. 





Marilyn Hewish's drawing of the Lizard Orchid 
Burnettia cuneata. 


President's Annual Report April 2007 


am pleased to present this annual report, the last of my two-year 
term as President. 


It has again been a successful year for the Club, with activities well 
patronised, new members welcomed and some old members 
farewelled. Although our financial situation is still strong, the gradual 
decline in our membership numbers indicates that we need to 
continue to work on ways of making the Club attractive to new 
audiences. 


Regular events and ongoing activities 

Our monthly talks and excursions have again been well attended and 
although the Biodiversity Group remains in recess, all the other 
special interest groups have maintained busy programs. The Wider 
Geelong Flora lecture series, held three times a year in conjunction 
with the Geelong Botanic Gardens, was run again this year and 
continues to cement our links with the Gardens and the Friends of 
the GBG. 


We have continued our Boneseed clearing weekends in the You 
Yangs, our Clean-up Australia Day work at Jerringot and attendance 
at the Angair Wildflower Show. Our Snipefest event at Jerringot was 
smaller than usual this year but was run by request, indicating the 
importance of our stewardship there as a means of maintaining the 
Club's profile within the community. 


The Club continues to maintain its mammal trapping permit. 
Application and reporting requirements, including those of the Animal 
Ethics Committee, have become increasingly stringent, and | would 
like to thank Trevor Pescott and his team for their work in maintaining 
the high standard of the conduct of our trapping program so that we 
can continue our mammal survey work. 


Members again conducted bird surveys during the year, some 
specific to the area such as those for Alcoa and the Swan Bay 
Catchment Management Authority, and others as part of wider 
surveys such as wader counts and Orange-bellied Parrot and 
Hooded Plover counts. These continue to be important aspects of 
the Club's work. 


This year's special events 

October saw the launch of Marilyn Hewish, Rosemary Ward, Rohan 
Bugg and David Munday's book, Birds of the Long Forest, 1889- 
2005, to which a number of other Club members have contributed 
through records and photographs. This is a further recognition of 
Marilyn's contribution to both field observation and recording. 


Club members and friends were again recognised by the City of 
Greater Geelong in their World Environment Day awards, with Club 
member Graeme Stockton's Westcoast Indigenous Nursery receiving 
the Business award and Joan Lindros and the Geelong Environment 
Council receiving the Individual and Group category awards. 


The other special event was the installation by Parks Victoria of a 
sign at The Saddle in the You Yangs, acknowledging the Club's 
conservation work there since 1963, particularly in the clearing of 
Boneseed. Our Ted Errey Nature Circuit interpretive signs in the 
Brisbane Ranges were unfortunate victims of the bushfire, but are in 
the process of being replaced so that the Club's contributions there 
will continue to be recognised. 


New activities 

A new event on our program this year was the introduction of an Eco 
Book Group, held on months with a fifth Tuesday. Although still a 
small group, it is providing a valuable adjunct to our walks and talks. 
We have also increased the number of book reviews in the Geelong 
Naturalist, so there is plenty of interest for members no longer able to 
get out and walk as much as they used to (and for those still-active 
members looking for something for those cold winter nights!). We 
are now making the Naturalist available in PDF format, so all the 
wonderful photos can be seen in glorious colour. The Naturalist 


...Deborah Evans 


editor, Lorraine Phelan, is to be congratulated for continuing to 
innovate and improve the Club's ‘flagship’. 


Part of the wider network 

The GFNC continues its membership of two important naturalists’ 
associations—the South-Eastern Australian Naturalists Association 
(SEANA) and the Australian Naturalists Network (ANN). Meetings 
and campouts organised by these two groups provide an important 
link between naturalists’ groups and allow us to share ideas on 
promoting biodiversity conservation as well as to form networks and 
friendships across the country. This year it was our turn to host the 
autumn campout, and our organising team ‘did us proud’ turning on a 
highly successful week-long event in the Otways. | would like to 
thank all the organisers, speakers and excursion leaders, but most 
particularly Dick and Shirley Southcombe whose hard work behind 
the scenes made the week run so smoothly. 


Comings and goings 

We said sad farewells during the year to a number of long-standing 
Club members, including Rolf Baldwin and Betty Quirk. As we 
approach our 50th anniversary in 2010, it is important to remember 
the contributions of these early members. 


Last year also saw the departure of John Arnott as Director of the 
Geelong Botanic Gardens. John was instrumental in the 
development of the close relationship we now have with the GBG, 
and we see it as important to continue this relationship through the 
new Director. 


Behind the scenes 

Committee activity has been as busy as usual with continuing work 
to tidy up and maintain our records, books and equipment, manage 
the ongoing programs and look for new ways in which the Club can 
contribute through surveys and cooperation with other groups within 
the community. The new ring road, the Victorian Government's 
Central Region Sustainable Water Strategy, the Armstrongs Creek 
urban development proposal, CoGG;s Environmental Strategy and 
the Barwon Valley Golf Club's new dam near the Jerringot wetlands 
have been among the proposals or developments that the 
Committee and other interested Club members have investigated 
and, where appropriate, commented on. We also continue to 
maintain representatives on a wide range of community and 
consultative committees. 


Looking ahead 

Two important projects have commenced which will engage the 
Club's energies in the 2007—2008 year. The first is the 
commencement by the City of Greater Geelong of work ona 
management plan for the Jerringot wetlands. We have been 
advocating a detailed management plan for some time, so this is a 
pleasing development and the Club must take the opportunity to 
make a significant contribution to the plan. 


The second project is a series of flora and fauna surveys and data 
collection activities for which Chris Pitfield of the CCMA has 
requested our assistance. These activities should make a major 
contribution to the Club's purposes of ‘stimulating the study and 
appreciation of natural history' and ‘preserving and protecting 
Australian flora and fauna’. 


And finally ... 

As | finish my term as President, | would like to express my personal 
thanks for the support | have enjoyed as President over the last two 
years. And on behalf of all members | would like to sincerely thank 
the Committee and other volunteers for their hard work and for the 
various individual contributions that have made my job such an 
enjoyable one. | wish the Club continued success, and hope to be 
able to continue to support it in other ways. 
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Treasurer's Report 2006/07 


tis with pleasure that | present this financial report for the year 
ended 28 February 2007. 


| am very pleased to report that the problems discovered last year 
have been sorted out, the missing funds (the ‘discrepancy’) restored, 
and we are back ‘on track’. 


Our paid membership ‘units’ in March 2007 total 178 (8 Corporate, 
91 Ordinary, 44 Joint/family, 9 Life, 11 Magazine only, 15 Supporting, 
Junior/student 0) and 25 Free/ reciprocal magazine exchanges. We 
welcomed 11 new members but lost 21 (9 resignations/deceased, 12 
not renewed). Last year we reported 184 unit memberships. There 
are 4 international subscribers (USA, UK, and Germany) including 2 
universities, 1 museum, and 17 individual. 


Our basic running expenses this year, for printing, postage, 
stationery, meeting room hire, insurance and Incorporation 
registration were $8339, compared to our income from subscriptions 
of $5884. Desirably, a Club’s ‘basics’ should be covered by 
subscriptions—this would mean increasing our subscription rates 
that have remained the same since 2001/02. 


Fortunately our Club is currently in a very happy position due to a 
number of factors as follows: 

Since moving to the Geelong Botanic Gardens our annual meeting 
room hire is $400 compared to $1500 plus at our previous venue. 
We have been the grateful recipient of two $2000 grants from the 
City of Greater Geelong’s (COoGG) Community Stewardship Fund 
(one of these may be for our next financial year). Our Club members 
have been very busy conducting field surveys for ‘paying’ 
organisations—and we thank them for this! $2000 was received from 
the Swan Bay Integrated Catchment Management Committee for 
three baseline surveys of birds and fauna on thirteen sites on the 
Bellarine Peninsula and $1000 from Alcoa for a ‘bird strike’ survey 
carried out by Rob Ganly from September 2005—February 2006, as 
part of Alcoa’s Bird Collisions and Amelioration Program. Our thanks 
also to those members who have given donations and those with 
Supporting Memberships—we are most grateful to you all. 
Consequently we are once again able to maintain the same 
subscription rates—with the exception of international subscribers, 
and postage of the Bird Report (which previously have not covered 
costs). 


Subscription rates for the 2006/07 Club year are as follows: 
Supporting member, $41.00; Joint/family member, $41.00; Corporate 
member, $36.00; Ordinary member, $31.00; Junior/student member, 
$7.00; Subscriber to Geelong Naturalist only, $26.00; Annual 
Geelong Bird Report , $10.00 (posted -$13.00); (All members 
receive the monthly publication Geelong Naturalist). International 


...Diana Primrose 


subscribers: Geelong Bird Report , $AUD25.00; Geelong Naturalist , 
$AUD45.00. 


Our ANZ V2 Plus Account (which is an At Call higher interest 
account) is $12292 better off this year due to the restoration of the 
missing funds, and monies from the previously mentioned grants, 
field surveys and donations. The interest ($792) is very helpful. 


This year the Club’s biggest non-recurring expense was the 
purchase of a display system ($2449)—long awaited and much 
discussed! This will be very useful for our own meetings and outside 
displays. It is easy to erect and fits comfortably into most cars. Some 
of our ‘antique’ display material is also due for renewal, although it is 
historically interesting with some ‘mature’ members pictured as 
teenagers or younger! The Club has also acquired a Cordless 
Logitech 2.4G Presenter ($99)—a laser pointer that has the 
additional facility to remotely change Powerpoint presentation ‘slides’ 
while standing at a distance from the lap top computer, thus 
providing better visibility for the audience. To aid our Mammal Group 
surveys we bought ten Hairfunnels and pegs, and forty Faunagoo 
wafers ($207). 


Unfortunately, due to the bushfire situation and prevailing weather 
conditions, our Baw Baw campout had to be cancelled—so $1702 
came and went from our books without the enjoyment of a weekend 
in the Baw Baws. 


The Club no longer pays ‘rental’ (previously $11 annually) for 
Belmont Common as CoGG has decided to change our relationship 
with the Common. In past years we have had a Management 
Agreement with CoGG for our involvement with the Common. This 
Management Agreement has now ceased but we are still seen as the 
major ‘friend/support’ group, and are still much involved. 


During the year our long term printing supplier, Ken Jenkin, suffered 
a sudden serious illness. This meant a quick change of suppliers— 
Gordon TAFE Printing are now competently providing our main 
printing requirements. Our best wishes to Ken for a continuing 
recovery, and we thank him for his many years of service to the Club. 


| would like to express my thanks to our Honorary Auditor Mrs Pam 
Flynn, for her great help in the past and for auditing these books, and 
to our Membership Officer, Peter Williams, who works in conjunction 
with the Treasurer in Keeping membership records up to date, and 
dealing with many other little frustrations of the job. 


Please review the financial statements for the detail of our income, 
expenditure, and financial status. 
Diana Primrose, Honorary Treasurer 


The Geelong Field Naturalists Club Incorporated 
Reg. No. A0013708R 
ANZ V2 Plus Account 
Statement of Receipts and Payments for year ended 28 February 2007 


28/02/2006 28/02/2007 
$ $ $ $ 

Bank balance brought forward 1st March 18536.56 10719.03 
RECEIPTS 
Interest received 711.57 711.57 792.31 
Transfers from General CBA cheque A/c nil 14000.00 14792.31 
(includes restoration of $1979.10 banking discrepancy) 
Total 
TRANSFERS to CBA Cheque A/c 6550.00 2500.00 
Less Banking discrepancy 1979.10 
Total 
Bank balance at end of year 10719.03 23011.34 
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The Geelong Field Naturalists Club Incorporated 


Reg. No. A0013708R 


Statement of Assets and Liabilities as at 28 February 2007 


ASSETS 


1) Cash at bank -CBA Cheque Account 
- ANZ V2 Plus Account 
2) Invoice owing $12.50 


$ 


3) Items purchased in current and prior financial years which are still being used by the Club: 


Equipment 

Steel cupboards 

Microscope 

Telescope 

10 Elliott Type A mammal traps 
Projector and screen 

Desk lamp 

Tripod 

Electric urn 

Sound system 

Sundry equipment 
Furniture—chairs 

Library books (at valuation) 
Sundry equipment 

Chairs 

Display panels 

Chairs 

Screen 

250 shares in Timboon Bushland Co-op 
Display panel at Jerringot 
Office equipment (calculator) 
Furniture & fittings—library 

15 Elliott traps and cases 
Laser pointer 

Tables 

Kowa telescope and tripod 
Astronomical telescope and sundry e/pment 
GPS unit 

Laser printer 

Computer software 
Interpretive signs—Jerringot 
Overhead projector bulbs 
Slide scanner 

Seats at Jerringot 

HAANZAB 

Other library books 

Safety glasses x 5 

‘In Safe Hands' tool kit 
Material for bat boxes 
External hard drive 

Memory stick 

Display System & accessories 
Cordless Logitech 2.4G Presenter 
Gross assets 

LIABILITIES 


Subscriptions received in advance 


Unpresented cheques 


NETT ASSETS 


Date purchased 


1980 
1981 
1981 
1981 
1983 
1985 
1986 
1986 
1987 
1989/90 
1990 
1969-2004 
1992 
1993 
1993 
1993 
1993 
1996/97 
1997 
1999 
2000 
2000 
2000 
2000 
2001 
2002 
2002/3 
2003 
2003 
2002/3 
2001 
2004 
2004 
2005 
2005 
2005 
2005 
2005 
2006 
2006 
2007 
2007 


Purchase price 


180.00 
315.00 
270.00 
100.00 
807.57 
22.34 
75.00 
67.34 
379.90 
128.00 
107.00 
6000.00 
18.90 
287.00 
196.00 
143.50 
30.00 
250.00 
800.00 
18.95 
182.00 
401.10 
74.95 
50.00 
2188.50 
100.00 
359.00 
450.98 
99.00 
3000.00 
60.00 
729.30 
813.80 
2040.00 
208.00 
50.00 
550.00 
90.00 
132.00 
29.00 
2515.13 
99.00 


278.00 
948.39 


$ 


2053.45 
23011.34 
12.50 


24418.26 
49495.55 


1226.39 


$48269.16 
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Geelong Field Naturalists Club Incorporated 
Reg. No. A0013708R 
CBA Cheque Account 
Statement of Receipts and Payments for the year ending 28 February 2007 


28/02/2006 28/02/200 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Cash book balance brought forward 1st March 5280.94 3556.69 
RECEIPT 
Subscriptions from members 

Corporate 216.00 324.00 

Ordinary 2728.00 2743.00 

Joint/Family 2214.00 1968.00 

Junior/Student nil nil 

Supporting 615.00 533.00 

Magazine only 239.00 6012.00 316.02 5884.02 
Proceeds from fund raising 62.50 132.00 
Donations 321.25 424.04 
Government grants (CoGG) 2000.00 4000.00 
Field surveys 1250.00 3000.00 
Sale of books, pens 947.50 290.00 
Sale of books at Angair 200.00 nil 
Bird Report sales & prepaid postage 415.50 
Baw Baw campout payments 1702.00 
Bank Interest 4.21 12.06 
Transfer from ANZ V2 Plus A/c 6550.00 17347.46 2500.00 18359.62 
Restoration of banking discrepancy - 6950.46 
including $1979.10 of ANZ V2 A/c) 
Total 
Less PAYMENTS 
Printing & postage - Geelong Naturalist 2844.55 
Printing - books & Geelong Bird Report 1046.92 
Printing of Geelong Naturalist 4314.30 
Posting Geelong Naturalist 877.19 
Printing 2005 Geelong Bird Report 344.77 
Postage Geelong Bird Report 61.40 
Stationery, printing - general 573.01 729.66 
Subscriptions/memberships 803.3 395.00 
Insurance premiums 1063.38 905.86 
Incorporation fee (Consumer Affairs) 36.70 
Meeting Room hire 600.00 
Guest speaker travelling expenses 125.00 75.00 
Jerringot expenses (rent) 11.00 nil 
Library purchases 2248.00 89.95 
Books for resale 120.00 
Fund raising expenses (pens, calendars) 614.98 nil 
Travelling expenses (field surveys) 255.00 100.00 
Purchase of equipment 690.00 2967.59 
Repairs & maintenance of equipment 181.85 46.80 
Campout refunds 160.00 1702.00 
Snipefest 171.53 nil 
Seaview Park expenditure 2915.00 nil 
Bank charges 20.50 nil 
Sundries & registration 376.33 
Sundries 395.49 
Transfer to ANZ V2 A/ nil 14000.00 
Total 
Less banking discrepancy 4971.36 
Cash book balance at end of year | 4105.06 | 
Unpresented cheques 10.00 948.39 
CBA bank balance at end of year 3566.69 2053.45 
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SEANA Campout Report 


whole week away from the pressures of work, to do nothing 

but be taken on walks in the Otways and come back each 
night to the promise of yet another fascinating speaker—a rare 
opportunity indeed. The various local authorities seemed to have 
conspired against us by closing the Turton's Track road and a 
number of walking tracks for upgrading, presumably on the 
assumption that most of the visitors had gone for the season! 
But with some re-arrangements to the original program, we were 
still able to sample the delights of the big trees, fern gullies and 
surrounding countryside on eight separate walks. Some of these 
were to well-known tourist spots such as Melba Gully, where we 
stood beside some interesting fern or fungus while the bus 
groups tramped past at a rate definitely not characteristic of field 
naturalists, chattering in a wide range of languages. Other walks 


..Deborah Evans 


ourselves. In all cases the local or specialist knowledge of the 
leaders added an extra dimension to our enjoyment of our 
surroundings. 


Highlights for me were to be able to watch a pair of Bassian 
Thrushes on the lawn outside the lodge every morning and to 
enjoy the spectacular colours of the King Parrots. By the end of 
the week, | really thought | might now be able to identify the main 
groups of ferns, but sitting here writing this | realise | have some 
homework to do if all the information from a week's worth of 
walks and talks is going to sink in permanently! 


A special thanks to Dick and Shirley, as well as to the numerous 
helpers Dick has acknowledged in his thank-yous below. 


took us to out-of-the-way spots where we had the bush to 








i Jan Venters in a small lakeside reserve on 
æ Mt Sabine Rd close to Mt Cowley turnoff. 
r Photo: Heather Kriesl 


&| Below: John James leads campers along 
Goat Track, Barwon Downs. 
Photo: Deborah Evans 





Below: A spray and a brush each morning to 

A clean the footwear of possible Cinnamon 

a, 9) Fungus. 
va Photo: Lorraine Phelan 


Below: SEANA campers explore Aire Crossing. ae ee ts 
Photo: Deborah Evans 


-di a > aH a od 





Campout compliments 


| have received many complimentary messages regarding the 
ft | SEANA Otways Campout which need to be passed on to those 
| | whose contributions earned the compliments. 


They are: excursion leaders, speakers, chairpersons, typists, book 
keepers, caterers, people attending the hall preparation and 
cleaning, boot cleansing, displays, suppers, washing dishes, 
registrations and enquiries, audio and lighting systems, image 
projection, ferns checklist preparation, preparers of geological 
information and members of the organising committee. 


In all, a great team with too many names to mention. My thanks to 
all. 





Dick Southcombe, Coordinator. 
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Mid-week bird group excursion to Manna Gum Park, Modewarre 
22 March 2007 


small group of six people spent a delightful morning at Phil 

Dumesny's property at Modewarre. There is still a small 
amount of water in some of the dams and the surrounding bush 
is lovely. 


We walked mainly along the line of the watercourse and saw 43 
species of birds. Further up the property are paddocks containing 
llamas, donkeys and horses, who watched curiously as we 
walked past. There are some lovely bush tracks, and in spite of 
the drought we still saw a good number of birds. 


We had an exciting few minutes when Rob Ganly thought he saw 
Painted Honeyeaters. It remains a big query, they would not 
return into good view so we cannot be sure!!?? All we had were 
frustrating glimpses through foliage! 


We also saw a koala up a manna gum. It was an enjoyable 
morning at a delightful property. 


...Pat Streefkerk 


Bird List: 


Chesnut Teal, White-faced Heron, Australian White Ibis, Straw- 
necked Ibis, Yellow-billed Spoonbill, Whistling Kite, WWedge-tailed 
Eagle, Common Bronzewing, Galah, Long-billed Corella, Little 
Corella, Sulphur-crested Cockatoo, Little Lorikeet, Purple- 
crowned Lorikeet, Crimson Rosella, Eastern Rosella, Laughing 
Kookaburra, White-throated Treecreeper, Superb Fairy-wren, 
Spotted Pardalote, Striated Pardalote, Weebill, Striated Thornbill, 
Red Wattlebird, White-eared Honeyeater, White-plumed 
Honeyeater, Brown-headed Honeyeater, White-naped 
Honeyeater, New Holland Honeyeater, Pink Robin, Eastern 
Yellow Robin, Grey Shrike-thrush, Restless Flycatcher, Grey 
Fantail, Willie Wagtail, Australian Magpie, Pied Currawong, Little 
Raven, House Sparrow, Red-browed Finch, Welcome Swallow, 
Clamorous Reed-warbler, Common Blackbird 


Introductions revisited 


he subject under discussion was echidnas. My friend and | 

were having a cuppa and chatting, as you do, and eventually 
we got to the question 'How big is the range of an echidna?’ She 
was wondering if 'her' echidnas might wander into a nearby 
national park. Off to the bookshelf to find my copy of Monkhorst's 
Mammals of Victoria. 


After she had gone | sat on, browsing through the book and in 
the process got hooked on reading the Introduction. I'm not sure 
I've ever read it before. I've used the book a lot, but usually | go 
straight to the index for a particular purpose. What a lot of 
interesting information there is in that introduction—what 
mammals are, the history of mammals in Victoria, discovery of 
mammals, future conservation issues, the Victorian environment 
and an explanation about the maps and accounts as well as a bit 
about nomenclature. 


So this led me to look at other introductions in books on my shelf 
and from the library. In the last few weeks I've read Volume 1 of 
Flora of Victoria, the introductory chapters in all my field guides 
to birds in Australia, my reptile reference A Complete Guide to 


...Lorraine Phelan 


Reptiles of Australia by Wilson and Swan, Grasses of New South 
Wales, Backhouse and Jeanes' Orchids of Victoria, Name that 
Flower by Clarke and Lee, Leon Costermans' Native Trees and 
Shrubs of South-eastern Australia, Jean Galbraith's Wild Flowers 
of South-east Australia, Lunt, Barrow and Ross' Plains 
Wandering and The New Atlas of Australian Birds. 


All this information hasn't fully sunk into the brain of course, but a 
bit has, and the process has been a pleasure. In future l'm 
intending to pay more attention to the introductory chapters 
instead of going straight to the 'meat' all the time. I've been 
depriving myself unnecessarily. 


And by the way, in case you were wondering, echidnas are 
solitary animals that occupy ranges of about 40 to 70 hectares, 
overlapping with several others of either sex possibly. We were 
surprised at how far they wander and, as my friend's bush block 
is only about 10 hectares, we think 'her' echidnas probably cross 
the road to the park. 


Bird observations March 2007 


here are many smaller ‘bush birds' that have been declining 

in numbers in the Geelong area or across the state. The 
Hooded Robin has become very scarce south of the Dividing 
Range so it was pleasing to see Marilyn’s record in the You 
Yangs early in March. They hadbeen noted near this site last 
year. To get to the area around Barros Dam, it is easiest to use 
Farrars Road/Little River Ripley Road which runs to the east of 
the You Yangs and then turn west onto Drysdale Road. There 
are car parks set up to cater for the BMX bike riders that are 
allowed to use this section of the You Yangs. 


The migratory waders are starting to leave on their long journey 
north and many of those still waiting to leave are moulting into 
their breeding plumage. The Kiwi migrant—the Double-banded 
Plover—has started to arrive in the area to spend the winter. The 
change-over of seasons should herald the influx of the birds that 
move from the Otways or Tasmania to spend the winter closer to 
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... Barry Lingham 


Geelong. Keep an eye out for Pink, Flame and also Rose 
Robins, extra Grey Fantails (perhaps the Tasmanian sub- 
species), Musk Lorikeets, Blue-winged Parrots and Swift Parrots, 
plus flocks of Yellow-faced and White-naped Honeyeaters. 
Please record all first-return sightings and dates. 


At the next Bird Group meeting, we will choose a ‘Bird of the 
Year’. Suggestions so far are Yellow-rumped Thornhill, 
Kookaburra and Noisy Miner. Do you have any other ideas?? 


The following observations are a selection of those submitted. All records 
will be published in the annual Geelong Bird Report. 


Observers: BAt, Bryant Attwood; BL, Barry Lingham; BN, Ben Newman; 
GMc, Gordon McCarthy; JKo, Joan Korn; JN, John Newman; KDo, Keith 
Dowell; LPh, Lorraine Phelan; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; RGa, Rob Ganly; 
RMc, Rob Mackenzie; TFI, Tom Fletcher 


Species 
Magpie Goose 
Australasian Grebe 


Darter 


Little Egret 
Nankeen Night Heron 


Royal Spoonbill 


Collared Sparrowhawk 
Eurasian Coot 
Latham's Snipe 


Eastern Curlew 
Red-necked Stint 


Pectoral Sandpiper 
Sharp-tailed Sandpiper 


Curlew Sandpiper 
Black-winged Stilt 


Banded Stilt 2000++ 
Red-capped Plover Present 


Double-banded Plover 3 
Black-fronted Dotterel 2 


Common Tern 
Little Tern 


Common Bronzewing 
Crested Pigeon 


Long-billed Corella 
Corella sp. 


Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Rainbow Lorikeet 


Scaly-breasted Lorikeet 
Purple-crowned Lorikeet 


Horsfield's Bronze-Cuckoo 
Barn Owl 


Tawny Frogmouth 


White-throated Needletail 
Fork-tailed Swift 
Azure Kingfisher 


Laughing Kookaburra 


Spotted Pardalote 
Singing Honeyeater 
Hooded Robin 


Eastern Yellow Robin 
Crested Shrike-tit 


Golden Whistler 
Rufous Fantail 


Grey Fantail 
Olive-backed Oriole 
Pied Currawong 


Comments 
Serendip 
Barwon River, on river near Balyang Sanctuary. 


Barwon River, Queens Park 

Barwon River, opposite Balyang Sanctuary, tenth nest for the 
season commenced this morning—young have fledged from 5 
nests, 1 nest with hatchlings, 4 nests with sitting birds. 
Sand Island, resting on Yacht Club jetty. 

Barwon River, roosting beneath Darter nests near Princes 
Bridge at 0930. 

Swan Bay jetty, on mudflat. 

Lake Lorne 

Buckley Falls Park, a first year juvenile chasing magpies. 
St Augustine Lake, Highton, a pair with 3 chicks. 

Jerringot 

Sand Island, flying low over lagoon. 

Sand Island 

Lake Victoria 

Swan Island, on dams N end of golf course. 

Sand Island 

Lake Victoria 

Lake Victoria, several in full breeding plumage. 

Jerringot, including 3 immatures. 

Lake Lorne 

Moolap Salt Works 

Lake Victoria 


Sand Island, with 19 Red-capped Plover. 


Balyang Sanctuary, in small amount of water being transferred 


from one area to refurbished pond. 
Point Lonsdale reef 
Sand Island, on edge of first lagoon. 


Deakin University, Waurn Ponds 
School Rd, Corio 
Ocean Grove, flying W at 0815. 


Barwon River, Zillan Crawcour Reserve, congregating at 1945 
before flying into Queens Park. 
Wandana Heights. Unusual as we rarely see them. 


Leopold, pair with 2 ‘hissing’, dull-billed advanced juveniles in 
leafy section of karri. 

Leopold, in back yard trees. 

Buckley Falls Park 


Sand Island 


Leopold, calling from near house on 3 occasions during the 
night. Mild, calm night. 

Leopold, calling from near the house between 0346 and 0435, 
then briefly again at 0555. Cloudy, calm night. Up to 35 'ooms' 
at a time. Also 22/3 on a mild, calm night, up to 49 'omms' at a 
time. Also on 23/3 it called a few times during the night. 
Wensleydale, near dusk, heading S in big, wild winds. 
Leopold, flying N between 0950 and 0952. 

Lake Elizabeth 


Buckley Falls Park. Also 1 on 8/3 and 3 on 13/3. 


Buckley Falls Park 

Sand Island, most ever seen at this site. 

You Yangs, heard from the reserve boundary west of Barros 
Dams. 

Buckley Falls Park. 2 on 9/3. 

Deakin University, Waurn Ponds 

Buckley Falls Park, a juvenile. Also 1 on 13/3. 

Leopold, in leafy courtyard, first record here in 38 years! 
Appeared to be an immature bird—dull colouring about the 
head. 

Buckley Falls 


Balyang Sanctuary 
Leopold 
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JKo et al 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
Lake Elizabeth 
Thursday 26 April 
Leader: Barry Lingham 


Lake Elizabeth has been correctly described as ‘the 
Jewel of the Otways’. It is also a great birding site, with 
the chance to see Olive Whistlers, Rose Robins, Rufous 
Fantails or Satin Bowerbirds. 


Meet: 8:30 am at the Waurn Ponds Shopping Centre 
carpark, Pioneer Road boundary, up from the service 
station OR at Lake Wurdee Bboluc on the southern side 
where the toilet and gate are located at 9:00 am or at 
Lake Elizabeth car park at 9:50 pm. To find Lake 
Elizabeth, follow the Apollo Bay Road (Grant Street) 
leading through Forrest, turn east into Frizon Street at 
the B&B, left into Hennigan Crescent then right onto 
Kaanglang Road. Follow Kaanglang Road as it turns 
right at Yaugher Road for about 6 kilometres. Take the 
left turn down the signposted track to Lake Elizabeth 
Carpark. 


Finish: 12:45 pm at Lake Elizabeth. Some may wish to 
stop at the West Barwon dam on the way home. 


Bring: Morning tea and lunch 


Enquiries: Barry on 5255 4291 


Next OBP count 


May 13, 2007 
Contact: Craig Morley 5221 4604 


Eco Book Group 
Tuesday May 29 2007 


Unbowed: My Autobiography, 
Wangari Maathai 


The Eco Book Group meets at 7:30 pm on the 5th 
Tuesday whenever it occurs, at a member's home, to 
discuss books of environmental interest. Borrow or 
purchase the above book to read if you are interested, 
and come along. Contact Lorraine if you are purchasing 
because we get it at a discount price. 


Wangari Maathai is a Kenyan who won a Nobel Peace 
Prize for her work with the very successful Green Belt 
Movement that encourages women to plant trees near 
their villages. 

Contact Lorraine for venue details. Ph. 5243 0636 
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Excursion 
Bamganie 
Sunday 15 April, 2007 


Leader: TBA 


Meet: 9.00 am at the rear of the Geelong Botanic 
Gardens on the corner of Eastern Park circuit and 
Holt Road to car pool. 


Bring: Hat, warm clothing and wet weather gear, camera, 
binoculars, hand lens, lunch, snacks and drinks 
and insect repellent. The Club will supply the 
Phytophthora boot cleaning kit. 


Enquiries: Deborah Evans 5243 8687 


Plant Group—the future 


Regular members and other club members interested in 
our region's native flora are encouraged to attend the 
plant group meeting on Tuesday 10 April when we will 
consider our 2007—2008 and beyond program. 


Agenda items: CCMA's Ecological Vegetation Class 
project, mid-week botanical field trips, surveys of 
particular sites, Flora Lecture topics, slide collection of 
Frances Poole, compiling master lists of plant survey 
records held by members and at club rooms. 


Coffee and biscuits at 7.30 pm, meeting at 7.45 pm. 


Contact: Dick Southcombe 


Geelong Ring Road 


| have been asked to represent the GFNC on the 
‘Geelong Bypass Project Community Liaison Group’. The 
Geelong Bypass is now known as the 'Geelong Ring 
Road’. 


Planning is now in progress for sections 4B and 4C. 
4B—link from Anglesea Road to Princes Highway, 
near Draytons Road. 
4C—link from Anglesea Road to Surf Coast 
Highway. 


If anyone has any concerns | am able to present them at 
the monthly meeting held on the second Wednesday 
each month. 


Further information available www. vicroads.vic.gov.au/ 
geelongbypass 
Joan Korn 








GFNC COMMITTEE 2006-2007 


President Deborah Evans 5243 8687 Deborah.Evans@deakinprime.com 
Vice-President Vacant 
Immediate Past President Vacant 
Secretary Neil McInnes 0408 102 802 neil.mcinnes@ozemail.com.au 
Treasurer Diana Primrose 5250 1811 primrose@sunet.com.au 
Minute Secretary Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 
Committee Member Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
“ j Bretan Clifford 5222 1249 bretan@bigpond.net.au 
7 i Peter Williams 5221 3503 peter.w@westnet.com.au 
i A Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 Iphelan@bigpond.com.au 
y " Bruce Lindsay 5223 2394 brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 
" ? Hans Streefkerk 5264 5235 streef@bemail.com.au 
E : Tim Billington 5221 1169 tbil@gotalk.net.au 
SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 
Belmont Escarpment Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Bird Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 
Conservation Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Editor Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
Geelong Bird Report Marilyn Hewish 5367 3196 
Jerringot Group Valda Dedman 5243 2374 
Mammal Study Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 
Membership Officer Peter Williams 5221 3503 
Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Web-master Barry Lingham 5255 4291 











Coming events 
APRIL 2007 MAY 2007 


3 AGM—GFNC members' slides of past activities 1 General Meeting: Small mammals of Victoria’s South 
10 Plant Group: Workshop Meeting West—Trevor Pescott 
15 Excursion: Bamgamie 8 Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 
Leader: TBA 17 Bird Group: Lorikeets—Valda Dedman 
19 Bird Group: ‘Skulkers and Lurkers’: Scrub-birds, 18 Mammal Group Survey 
Whipbirds, and Bristlebirds—Marilyn Hewish 20 Excursion: Small mammal habitat of the Otways 
26 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Lake Elizabeth. Leader: Trevor Pescott 
Leader: Barry Lingham 24 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
Mammal trapping: Brush-tailed Phascogale survey in Boneseed pull—You Yangs. Leaders: Rob Beardsley, 
Brisbane Ranges Claire & Dennis Greenwell 


Consider this for your bookshelf 


The Complete Guide to Butterflies of Australia by Michael Brady. CSIRO, 2004 


This book is a complete field guide to all butterfly species on Australia's mainland and its remote islands. It has colour photographs 
of each of the 416 species. There is also a distribution map for each species on the Australian mainland. The introduction to the 
book covers adult structure, classification, distribution and habitats as well as life cycle and behaviour. There is also a checklist of 
all species, a glossary, a bibliography and indexes of common and scientific names. 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 23 April, 2007. 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or diskette (saved as a Word document or .rtf please) 
Photographs—digital as .jpg (100 to 250 KB approx. if sending by e-mail), slides or prints for scanning to 
5 James Cook Dve Wandana Heights, 3216 —OR—e-mail: |lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
For further details and a copy of 'Guidelines for Authors' phone Lorraine Phelan: 5243 0636 


DISCLAIMER Meetings start at 8.00 pm at: 
The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions 
expressed in this magazine rests with the author of the article. Geelong Botanic Gardens Friends Room. 
Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and 
The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided Eastern Park Circuit in Eastern Park. 
that acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. [Melway Map 452 G4] 
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